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must recognize certain rights of others in the present condition of 
things, no matter what the theory of sovereignty is ". Accordingly by 
current philosophy — American, German, or British — the nation is ac- 
cepted as the "best and highest development". Bernhardi's dictum 
that the state alone " gives the individual the highest degree of life ", 
is balanced by Roosevelt's assertion that "we must bring to the solu- 
tion of every problem an intense and fervid Americanism ", or Mahan's 
fear that the elimination of competition among nationalities would de- 
stroy European civilization, it "having lost the fighting energy which 
heretofore has been inherent in its composition". 

The following chapters of this part — all rich in suggestions for the 
study of topics of vital present interest — deal with the Corollaries of 
Nationalism; the Case for Nationalism and the War System; the Faults 
of Nationalism and the War System; the Great Illusion; the Armed 
Peace and its Fruits; the Economic Consequences of War: Public 
Debts; War and Sociology; War and Biology; War and the State; 
Political Aspects of War and Militarism; Nationalism and Morals. 

" Modern Political and Social Changes and their Reaction on 
National Rivalry" is the theme of the second part. In three short 
chapters are considered the Role of Force, involving progress from 
force through law to justice and peace; the Change in the Institution 
of Warfare; and Modern Communication and Internationalism. 

Interest culminates in the elaborate analysis of the " Progressive 
Forces which seek to overcome the Faults of Nationalism and establish 
an Order of Things in Agreement with the Evolution of Society", 
constituting the third part. In its fifteen chapters Professor Krehbiel 
has clearly revealed the evolution of the peace movement as an essen- 
tial element in the general process of human socialization. First he 
takes up the Fundamentals of the Opposition to War; Deductive or 
Idealist Pacifism, to 1789 and since 1789; and Inductive or Practical 
Pacifism, that is, International Political Engineering. Then come six 
chapters dealing with Peace through Diplomacy : Nationalism Retained ; 
followed by five chapters completing the text and devoted to Peace 
through Co-operation: Nationalism Abandoned. 

This work is the best aid for understanding the complex problems 
of war and peace, militarism and pacifism, which has yet appeared. 
Clearly it is the result of much reading and careful thought. It is 
provided with many full and well-chosen reference lists; and it would 
serve admirably as a manual for an extended course of study. 

George Elliott Howard. 

Rest Days: a Study in Early Law and Morality. By Hutton 
Webster, Ph.D., Professor of Social Anthropology in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1916. Pp. xiv, 325.) 
This book is an important contribution to the history of culture. It 

is a scholarly work, covering a very large field with remarkable care and 
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thoroughness and presenting a mass of data in the simplest form. The 
field it covers lies in that rich borderland between anthropology and 
history in which may be found the clues to many difficult problems in 
both subjects, but where one works with two tools of analysis — the com- 
parative and the historical — one is doubly liable to fail. Recently we 
have been warned against attempting any such correlation in our re- 
search. Anthropologists, like Professor Boas, who show that institu- 
tions or beliefs may have arisen in any of a half-dozen different ways, 
point to the fallacies of Spencer or Frazer or the risky theories of a 
Durkheim to discourage synthetic attempts at generalizing about primi- 
tive culture. Historians on the other hand, aware of the fact that 
the institutions or beliefs have arisen in some or one of these ways, 
have concentrated upon the local data and so failed to benefit from a 
consideration of the subject as a whole. Such mutual suspicion or 
aloofness is bringing loss to both, and a book like this shows how serious 
that loss really is. For Professor Webster handles both anthropolog- 
ical and historical data with equal competence. 

At first glance one might think that the old Spencerian fallacy 
dominated plan and substance; that there was nothing but a mass of 
anthropological citations or references dealing with isolated instances 
of local customs, in which the context was lost sight of, or omitted, 
so that the items could fit more easily into a prearranged scheme. This 
impression is due to trie extraordinary scope of the survey, which is a 
practically all-inclusive statement of the celebration of taboo or market 
days by peoples of low culture the world over, as well as in antiquity. 
But further examination shows not only a discriminating sense in the 
choice of courses but a scholarly self-restraint in their use. Moreover 
the subject is one in which the comparative method has fewer perils than 
in the analysis of more complex institutions. The facts as to what 
days are sacred and under what circumstances they are so regarded are 
not difficult to establish. It is rather in the historical aspects of the 
problem that the difficulty lies. How did the calendar, as we know it, 
grow out of these early sacred days ? Here the astrology and astronomy 
of Egypt and Babylon must be taken up, and the story of the diffusion 
of the Semitic time-reckoning is an extremely obscure one. Professor 
Webster furnishes an admirable guide to the best scholarship on this 
subject, avoiding the pitfalls of Pan-Babylonianism, and proceeds to 
elaborate the theory of the week as a tally of the moon's phases, thus 
accounting for the emphasis on the number seven as loosely making 
one-fourth of the month. If this is so, would one expect to find a 
seven-day cycle that cuts through the lunar cycle and with brave in- 
difference makes a career for itself? Is it not possible that there is 
more in the luck of numbers themselves than is indicated here? And 
yet the absence of reference to the week as such in early Babylonian 
texts lends color to Professor Webster's theory. 

The book is arranged so as to have the astronomical chapters follow 
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those on more variable data. The earlier part is therefore more dis- 
tinctively anthropological. The first chapter takes up the tabooed days 
at critical epochs and offers a fund of material on what is also the 
very basis of religion. In the second chapter death ceremonies are 
dealt with, and related practices. The next chapter is devoted to holy 
days of a somewhat miscellaneous character, and the fourth deals with 
market days. Then follow four chapters on the lunar superstitions and 
the growth of the calendar. Chapter IX. again reverts to unlucky 
days; and general results are summed up in the conclusion. There 
seems to be room for some betterment in this arrangement, by inter- 
changing chapters IV. and IX. This would have brought the lucky and 
unlucky days together and caused the book to conclude with the 
economic data. 

The bearing of such a work upon history proper is not clear at first 
sight; for chronology has been but little studied by historians outside 
of those specializing in archaeology. This indifference was the case 
in antiquity as well, where historians were content to talk of the past 
in terms of "generations" and to leave such instruments of precision 
as the canon of Ptolemy for Alexandrian astronomers. And yet the 
measurement of Time is more than the description of the pattern upon 
which history is written, it is a statement of Time itself. This very 
weakness in chronology was responsible for the weakness of antique 
historiography. Surely it is of interest to historians to have the pattern 
itself deciphered in order to see things as the old masters saw them! 
In any case it is a matter of importance to offer the philosophic mind 
some new data as to the conditions under which the social memory 
could at last become historical, through the mathematics of religion 
and of economic routine. 

J. T. Shotwell. 

Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Babylonian Collection. By 

Albert T. Clay. [Yale Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts, vol. 

I.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1915. Pp. ix, 108, 

lv plates.) 

When the late J. Pierpont Morgan established in Yale University 
the William M. Laffan professorship of Assyriology and Babylonian 
Literature, he endowed it with a sum sufficient not only to pay the 
incumbent's salary but with a surplus of annual income to be used in 
the purchase of antiquities for the making of a museum — a character- 
istic exhibition of business judgment applied to the furtherance of sci- 
ence. To this chair the trustees invited Professor Albert T. Clay, 
then of the University of Pennsylvania, and already known as the 
best copyist of cuneiform in America, who displayed in his new post 
a business acumen little to be expected among scholars. By purchase 
only, and without costly exploration or excavation, Professor Clay has 



